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Hot  long  ago  you  may  have  seen,  in  the  papers,  a  pic1|ir|  ^;.a  new  cot-^ 
"boot  that's  just  "been  developed  for  our  soldiers.    This  new***boot  will  take  the 
place  of  the  shoes  and  leggings  our  men  have  "been  wearing  in  combat.    It's  more 
comfortable,  easier  and  quicker  to  put  on,  and  wears  better  than  the  shoe-and- 
legging  combination. 

The  new  army  boot  is  just  one  of  the  hundreds  of  items  of  clothing  and 
equipment  our  growing  army  and  navy  need.    And  making  all  this  clothing  and  v.- 
equipment  takes  tremendous  amounts  of  textiles,  leather,  and  rubber.    If  our 
fighters  are  to  have  what  they  need,  we'll  have  to  make  our  civilian  clothing 
S"uppHos  last  longer.     So  when  you,  as  a  homemaker,  look  over  the  war  jobs  you 
can  do  in  1944,  put  clothing  conservation  right  near  the  top  of  your  list, It's 
your  job  to  keep  the  family  wardrobe  in  working  condition,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  go  very  light  on  buying  new  clothes. 

Judging  from  recent  announcements  that  have  come  from  the    War  Production 
Board,  the  production  experts  are  making  every  effort  to  see  that  we  civilians 
have  better  wartime  clothing  in  1944,    But  the  improvements  in  the  clothing 
situation  are  intended  to  ease  up  some  of  the  pinches  we've  been  feeling  on  es- 
sential items — they're  not  a  signal  to  go  out  and  buy  a  lot  of  clothes  we  don't 
need. 

You've  probably  read  about  the  wool  that's  coming  on  the  market  now  for 
civilians,    No  more  restrictions  on  wool,  except  for  some-  finer  grades  of  alpaca 
reserved  for  the  army.    But —  and  here's  the  rub —  manufacturing  facilities  for 
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all  fabrics  are  very  limited,  so  the  textile  picture  generally  iB»'t  very 
"bright. 

A  happier  development,  is  the  announcement  of  no  more  restrictions  on 
rubber  in  undergarments.     Synthetic  rubber  is  the  reason —  but  don't  be  in  a 
hurry  to  discard  your  old  rubberized  garments,  because  the  new  ones  won't  be 
on  the  market  for  quite  a  while.    Another  benefit  of  synthetic  rubber  will  be 
greater  amounts  of  elastic  tape,  but  there  again  we'll  have  to  wait  a  while  be- 
fore it's  in  the  stores. 

If  you  have  small  children,  you  know  how  hard  it's  been  to  get  some  of 
their  clothes.    Well,  the  WPB's  taking  steps  to  increase  the  amount  of  under- 
wear made  for  infants  and  children,  and  they're  also  helping  increase  the 
amounts  of  boys'  and  men's  Knit  union  suits,  and  boys'  overalls. 

Of  course  these  improvements  in  the  clothing  situation  are  encouraging, 
but  they're  not  a  sign  that  we're  back  in  the  easy-going  pre-war  days.    Not  by 
any  means.    Clothing  is  definitly  on  a  wartime  basis,  and  probably  will  be,  for 
a  long  time.    With  this  in  mind,  the  clothing  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  suggests  three  things  that  homemakers  can  do  to  help:  You 
can  keep  the  present  clothing  supply  of  the  family  in  good  condition....  you 
can  make  over  and  remodel  clothes  instead  of  buying  new  ones....  and  you  can 
reinforce  the  sewing  on  whatever  new  garments  you  do  have  to  buy. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  look  for  repair  jobs  as  you  wash  and  press  the 
family's  clothes.     Then  if  any  garment  needs  mending,  you  can  take  it  out  of 
circulation  until  it's  repaired —  that  way  the  damage  won't  be  increased. 
Mending  and  patching  take  time  and  ingenuity,  but  they  can  prolong  the  life  of 
garments  you'd  find  it  hard  to  replace  just  noitf. 

It  takes  time  and  ingenuity  to  make  over  and  remodel  clothes,  too.  Bat 
here  again,  besides  conserving  the  supplies  of  new  clothing,  you're  making  the 
most  out  of  materials  that  probably  would  be  hard  to  replace.    So  why  not  get 
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the  good  out  of  the  wool  in  Dad's  old  suit,  or  the  dhewas  you  haven't  worn  since 
puff  sleeves  went  out  of  style?    In  some  make-over  jobs  you'll  have  to  rip  and 
re-cut  the  entire  garment...  in  others  you  can  simply  remodel  parts  of  the  gar- 
ment without  taking  it  to  pieces.    Dresses  and  suits  that  haven't  enough  good 
material  in  them  for  remodeling  can  still  provide  excellent  garments  for  the 
children. 

But  even  if  #csu  make  the  most  of  all  the  clothing  possibilities  on  hand,  you'll 
probably  have  to  buy  some  garments  during  the  year.    You  can  make  these  new 
ready-made  clothes  last  longer  if  you  look  them  over  and  reinforce  the  sewing 
on  them  before  they're  worn.    Rip  out  and  re-stltch  broken,  knotty,  drawn, or 
crooked  stitching.    If  seams  are  narrow,  make  them  deeper  so  they  won't  pull 
out.    It's  usually  a  good  idea  to  do  hems  over,  using  strong  thread  and  sturdy 
stitches.    Other  spots  that    often  need  reinforcing  are  the  ends  of  plackets... 
loose  buttons  and  weak  buttonholes...  pocket  corners...  snap  fasteners...  and 
hooks  and  eyes.    If  you  find  loose  threads,  tie  the  ends...  and  strengthen   -  .. 
lock-stitching  with  a  row  or  two  of  machine- stitching. 

You'll  find  many  helpful  ideas  on  clothing  conservation  in  the  bulletin 
caller'  "The  ABC's  of  Mending."    This  publication  is  free  if  you'll  write  to  the 
U.  S,  Department    of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  G.    The  bulletin  tells  how 
to  apply  first  aid  to  torn  and  worn  garments  of  every  kind. 

And  while  you're  writing  for  the  "ABC's  of  Mending,"  you  might  also  ask 
for  the  free  publication  called  "Make-Overs  from  Men's  Suits,"  which  explains 
how  to  rip  and  re-cut  garments  you're  making  over. 

Keeping  your  family's  clothes  in  working  order  is  a  big  job,  but  an  impor- 
tant one.     So  keep  your  mending  basket  and  sewing  nachine  busy.    Remember,  every 
stitch  you  take  to  make  clothes  last  longer  and  wear  better  is  a  stitch  that 
helps  "sew  up"  our  victory  in  the  war. 


